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'T^rtion the brutalising of delicate youth both 
animals, and sai people have, m general, that 

in schools and freemen . and yet they bring up 

self-respect " lm f being horse-whipped those on whom 

T "T maintafning .he fam.lv dignity ; .hey 

devolves the g constant appeals to bodily fear. 

To complete .he inconsistency, the scions of British aristocracy 
Jre sent to high schools, where, under the odious and degrading 
system of fagging, they alternately pract.se meanness and 

tyranny.* 


independence, both politicallv * " n ^’* s rna ' n jy attributable the want of 

too many of our countrymen m P rivate hfe, which has characterised 

unaccountable subserviency to the wn'i'^ . Wlthout an object, an unmeaning, 
y to the will and caprice of others.*’ 

Journal of Education, No. XVII., p. 88. 


the unconquerable soul.* 

ROBERT BROWNING. 

(Continued from page 352.) 

But it IS not only despair of life, and what it means and 
what it brings that the poet had around him in the formative 
years of his life. In the great new world of physical science 
just opening, in the extraordinary changes produced by new 
inventions and manufactures, life seemed to alter its conditions, 
-and those who lived in the earlier stages of these changes 
could hardly realise their meaning. It is natural that at 
first the power of these material things in this life was over- 
valued, and that there were hopes of a golden age introduced 
by mechanical progress. It needed time to realise that the 
power to create by the million, absolutely unnecessary and often 
hideous articles, would not contribute to general happiness, but 
rather become an additional burden, intensifying the scramble 
for money and add a fresh perplexity to the adjustment 
of social relations. Had Sir Thomas More dreamt of modern 
wonders when he conceived his L’topia, he would have imagined 
this facility of manufacture as a contribution to the world’s 
leisure and general relief from excessive toil ; this facility of 
distribution as a solution of the problem how to let every 
man share in the plenty of happier districts. He could not, 
I think, have pictured to himself, cartloads of fish rotting in 
Billingsgate while the poor next door to it starved for want 
•of cheap food, nor miles of cloth issuing daily from the looms 
and yet the naked going unclothed ; nor superfluous posses- 
sions overloading the lives of men, making it hard to distin- 
guish the essentials of life from its accidents. 

Materialism is an ancient enemy, but it gained fresh force 
under new conditions. In administering to refinement, in 
opening out treasures of knowledge and art, it seemed rather 
to be endowing the soul with wings than weighting her to the 
ground, and so, unconsciously as it were, the new conditions 
fostered a strong tendency to measure eveiything by its 
material results, whether the empire, by its acquisition of 
square miles, or a life by the millions bequeathed in the will 
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even genius must be reckoned by its rate per thousand words, 
or a religion by the sue of the subscription list it can muse. And, 
writing as Browning did amid a growing materialistic influence 
such as this, more difficult to resist than when, fully developed 
it had shown its evil fruit, let us see what is the teaching of 
the poet. Is he still “ the unconquerable soul ? 

He never loses sight of the ideal nor fails to pierce through 
earthly beauty to the spiritual. In the stress and storm of 
crowded life he appeals constantly to that “ soul-knowledge,” 
the consciousness of which we all possess, though it no moi e 
bears analysis than the soul itself. This, too, in the age 
when the dissecting room was often considered to have said 
the last word concerning humanity, before discovery following 
discovery had reduced the “ general reader ” — even the 
“ very general reader ” — to admit that he does not know all 
things, and that if such wonders as, let us say, the Rontgen 
Rays, Wireless Telegraphy, and Radium had been hidden 
so long from men of science, it is still possible nature holds 
secrets in reserve ; when even superficial intelligence is made 
aware of, if it cannot adopt, the attitude of the scholar — that 
of a little child picking up pebbles on the shore of a great ocean. 

Browning has an expression in several of his poems, “ the 
soul knows how,” which subtly suggests the distinction between 
material and spiritual, and in “ Christina ” we have it ex- 
plicitly set forth. 

“ Oh ! we’re sunk enough here— God knows ! 

But not quite so sunk that moments 
Sure tho’ seldom, are denied us, 

When the spirit’s true endowments 
Stand out plainly from the false ones. 

And apprise it it pursuing 

Or the right way or the wrong way 

lo its triumph or undoing. 

There are flashes struck from midnights 

' , are fire -fl*mes noondays kindle, 

Whereby piled-up honours perish 
^hereby swollen ambitions dwindle, 

W l ie ]U st this or that poor impulse. 

Seem- th P ’ ay unstlfled . 

Seem, the sole work of a life-time 

Life holds these T"'” 

— an shortcomings 
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cannot set down success and failure in life in hi T 

and reduce the answer to £ s . d. Wack and white 

Not on the vulgar mass 

TKi , Called ‘ w «rk ’ must sentence pass 

mgs done, that took the eye, and had the price. 

But all the world’s coarse thumb 
And finger, failed to plumb, 

So passed in making up the main account ; 

All instincts immature, 

All purposes unsure 

Tha, weighed not as hi, ' work/ ye. lhe ma „- s 

1 houghts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act, 

Fancies that broke through language, and escaped; 

All I ''ould never be, 

AH men ignored in me 

This, I was worth to God. whose wheel the pitcher shaped.” 

That the results of mistakes and failures are often terrible 

15 ^ I”! faCt u fr ? m Whidl Brownin g never flinches ; how could 
we dub him the unconquerable soul ” if we felt there were 

a whole army of facts and truths, the force of which he has 
never felt ? There is a hideous lot of cruelty in the world, 
and are we always able to see any good that rises out of the 
pam, or have we a right to purchase such good at the cost 
of such pam ? Yet Browning shows us how even this cruelty 
does help on the spiritual life of man. 

There is a horrible poem of his, one of those historic pictures 
which reproduce so vividly the past attitude of mind and 
thought that we recover the twentieth century with a gasp of 
relief ‘ The Heretic’s Tragedy.” The fire burnt the heretic, 
and he roasted because he dared to declare that “God is 
good and the rest is breath,” and the onlooker gloats, and 
gloats, in brutal enjoyment of the horrible bonfire, believing' 
lie is honestly justified in his satisfaction at the punishment 
of such a heresy ; he utters no hypocrisy in his prayer at the 
close, “ God help all poor souls lost in the dark.” He acted 
“ according to bis lights.” as we say, and the martyr died for 
his ; and because of such martyrdoms, it would be easier to 
find now men who believe that man’s heart is more pitiful 
than God’s, than to find one who believed that such cruelties 
<ire pleasing to Him. 

We look at the results of sin, folly and misery ; we foresee 
them now by the light of the laws of heredity as of old they 
foresaw them unto the third and fourth generation, and we 
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T'T" Hut our part is that of the champion in the 

are saddened. a f ter ” to resolve 

duel, as in “ Before an i while breath is in us 

trest le Heaven, though it mean for us an 
.and leave tne res j ists it needed courage in the 

ignominious deaf i 1,1 st ake all upon skill and a trusty 

Oldd ; yS0, ;^ e armour or a slip from the horse meant 
sword ; a flaw men held the simple faith 

,tat th G^ wouTdefend 'thi right So is courage needed 
‘I to stand a unit in this wide un, verse of teeming mtlhons 
and believe that one small choice between right and wrong 
is of vital import — now when individual life has dwindled to 
insignificance, when the long range of historic ttme seems 
but a span in the great vistas of the past when the very 
space itself is peopled for us by other worlds instead of the 
friendly stars of ancient days. One cannot wonder at George 
Eliot ; like Tennyson we can gently “wish her well with 
her molecules,” but molecules are after all material, the\ 
•cannot inspire. I have wondered sometimes how far-sighted 
were the old inquisitors who tried to suppress Galileo and 
his theory, which displaced our earth from its proud position 
as centre of the universe — it was a discovery more vital to 
man’s belief than we suspect in first hearing the story. 

The poem of Easter Eve might almost have been written 
for such as George Eliot, setting out as it does the difficulties 
of that materialism which yet appeals to the beautiful. In 
this poem is passed in review all the glory of earth, her “ ex- 
quisite treasures of wonder and delight, yast exhaustless 
beauty, endless change of wonder,” all the glorjr of the mind 
of man and its domain, “ the treasures of art giying mainly 
worth to nature, the philosophies and histories, verse fining 
to music, all that might lift the soul of man to heaven, and so 
eas,i y becoming a stumbling-block and a barrier between his 
an its real knowledge. The voice says to the materialist — 
“The earthly joys lay palpable — 

A tamt, in each, distinct as well ; 

The heavenly flitted faint and rare 
Above them— but as truly were 
•taintless, so, in their nature, best. 

‘Twas fiT ^ earth - Th0u didst attest 
i was fitter spirit should subserve 

e es than flesh refine to nerve 
Beneath the spirit’s play.” 
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the T tamy te ofetLcranttI^ »» morJ^TT. 

all but the most primitive of religions^o' thf ^^y 
happiness of love, but only to hear the stern decree- 

loo late,’ in choosing the world 
‘His soul still shrunk from him who made the whole 
Mill set deliberate aside His Love 
And only show remained.’ ” 

The choice was made, yet in the last cry of the man who 
feels himself, by a moment’s choice, sealed to earth for all 
etermty we can still distinguish Browning’s attitude towards 
hie. The prayer is for the return of the old life with its old 
•uiiCGi tciinty of fate — good or evil. 


Let that old life seem mine — no more 
With limitation as before 
With darkness, hunger, toil, distress, 
Only let me go on, go on 
Still hoping.’ * 


But there is, I think, a picture clearer still of the struggle 
between material and spiritual in “ Paracelsus.” The poem 
gives the weary, the sad and dark way a man may have to 
tread, only to find himself back at the old familiar standpoint, 
looking at the same view his childish eyes had watched. 

Paracelsus, in despair at failure, bids Festus not grieve Michal 
with the news of his ill-success, and when Festus replies : — 

'‘Your ill-success can little grieve her now,” 

Paracelsus knows that only death could prevent that 
'gentle heart from sorrowing with the sad. 


“ Michal dead — Pray Christ we do not craze — 

Nay really dead ? 

Festus s Tis scarce a month. 

Paracelsus / Then you have laid her 

Among the flowers ’ere this. Now, do you know, 
I can reveal a secret which shall comfort 
Even you. I have no julep, as men think, 

To cheat the grave ; but a far better secret. 
Know then, you did not ill to trust your love 
To the cold earth : I have thought much of it ; 
For I believe we do not wholly die. 


Festus : 
Paracelsus : 


Festus ; 


ole ! 

Nay, do not laugh ; there is a reason 
what I say : I think the soul can never 
i Death. I am, just now, as you may see, 
unfit to put so strange a thought 
i intelligible dress of words ; 
take it as my trust, she is not dead, 
not on this account alone ? \ou surely 
)le, you have believed this all along ? 
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— ; - .,tH tilde and the old in one dramatic touch ; 

Here is the new < , an( j the faith, hard won and 

the faith which ne\er ^ w jth faltering words and 

painfully atta ^’ n ^ n both are the same. The whole story 
difficult thoug t j e struggle of the spiritual to 

of Paracelsus n„g « J „ ua l and tatdlectual medmm in 
Sr-J JTZ the story of the - is too 
human to be beaten out to fit an allegory. It requires a 
certain etherealisation of characters to bear such treatment, 
such as we get in the Faerie Queene of Edmund Spenser. But 
we have here the story of a great soul, keen in the search 
after an ideal, brave in his splendid effort when for that ideal s 
sake he abandons the acquisition of the knowledge he loves 
so well for the service of love alien to the habit of a life-time,, 
struggling against the base deeds and evil impulses which 
assailed him, when early faith in his glorious message to 
humanity has vanished, leaving him a prey to the grinning 
foes so long unable to touch him ; and greater and more 
courageous still in the end, where he is able from the depth 
of despair, abasement, sin and folly, to look up to the great 
ideal, and recognise that when we fall we hurt ourselves and 
not the truth. 

Paracelsus in the 16th century figured as a magician and 
a quack ; the history of his difficulties and his task would 
hardly have varied, I fancy, in the 19th. The failure of 
knowledge to solve the great questions of life for others, the 
opposition of ignorance to enlightenment, are not confined to 

the narrow sphere of a 16th century Swiss doctor’s lecture 
room. 

A few words in conclusion about the poet himself, apart 
™ * S v ' or k* ^ often said, as a sneer or an explanation, 
1, ° f Brownin § ,s °Ptimism lay in his father’s. 

t a e< . aUSt Pc bad P lent y °t money he could easily 
is omitted^ S ° n ^i c But * n sa y* n & this one important point 
money” is P p° P e orget wllat an elastic term “plenty of 

has enough fo^Tv d ° eS not blame a man who ' 

so much that is noble^ndb™ Uf ^ ^ Y6t m ° re again ’ 
serve beautv and ! a b ' autlfub or a t least that can sub- 

there lay open to Rrl neSS ’ ^ “ th< T P ° Wer of wealth, and 

wrung a social life in which his income 
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would no longer have secured h.mTJeT^TTTTH 

. simple fact of his independence is not enough to secure 
* l>0C * fn>m d f P“ r We. The earlier pages of Tennyson’ 

™ t reCO r r f his Hoorn and fretfulness binder a poverty 

One 1 ° w ’ dtterton or a Keats would have been plenty 

One loves him for refusing to make money bv “ pot-boikrs 

one may call a book so-yet one is sorry he suffers so much 
a paying the price of his refusal ; perhaps, after all. Tennyson 
h mself would have laid less stress on his poverty as explanation 
of his gloom than does his son for him. In any case, I am 
always glad to think that each of our great poets was in- 
dependent enough in spirit, as well as in purse, to make poetry 
Jus life-work. 

When we read the love-story of the Browning letters, we 
recognise again the note of courage sounded throughout his 
poems. In these letters we are allowed to enter fully into 
the great love drama, not written merely, but lived, by two 
poets ; it needed no little courage, surely, for the poet 
to dare to give us so great a gift. In them, we learn his great 
tenderness in waiting for the right that might surely have 
been his the sooner, but for this tenderness which forbade 
him to risk one doubt on her part that she had been too 
hasty in leaving her father’s house ; we learn the great strength 
of his love, willing to be what she asked without thought of 
himself ; we see again his great courage, ready when the 
decision was made to stake all, even the risk of her loss, for 
the happiness that “ the soul knows.” 

It is a privilege, too, which some disappointing records of 
other lives will make us appreciate well ; a privilege to find 
that after study of Robert Browning in his work or in his 
life, we may look up, not into “ the night that covers us, 
black as the pit from pole to pole,” not into the empty skv 
to whatever gods there he, but with a faith the better and 
stronger for his influence — still look up and give thanks for the 
unconquerable soul of Robert Browning. 

Lucy B. Shakspeare. 


